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MY first thought, on recovering 
my liberty,- was my native town. 
As little as I had there to hope 
for my future support, the more 
promising were my expectations 


of satiating my thirst for revenge., 
My heart beat more lieentiously. 
4 as I descried at a distance the 
E steeple arise from amongst the 


* @ woods. It was no more the heart- 








felt pleasure and satisfaction which 
I had experiencedon my first pil- 
grimage. The memory of all the 
hardships, of all the persecutions I 
had once undergone there, awoke 
at once from a terrible death-like 


» Sleep, all my wounds bled afresh, 


and every scar tomy honour was 
again unripped.’ I redoubled my 
pace, for I anticipated’iz my mind 
the pleasure of overwhelming my 
enemies with consternation by my 
sudden appearance, and I now 
thirsted as much for humiliation, 
as I formerly trembled for it. 


«“ The bell tolled for evening 


| rvice as I stood in the midst of 


the market-place. The people 
thronged to church. They soon 
tecollacted me, and every one that 
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stumbled on me seemed shy and 
retreated. I had always been par- 
ticularly fond of little children, and 
| even new this’attachment involun- 
tarily got the better of me, and I 
offered a litle boy that hopped by 
meapenny. The boy looked .:t 
me afew moments with a fixed 
stare, and then threw the money 
in my face. Had my blood beena 
little more cool, I should have re- 
membered, that the long beard 
which I wore, since my release 
from the fortress, had disfigured 
the traits of my face, and had ren- 
dered them horrid—but my bad 
heart had infected my reason. 
Tears, such as I had never shed, 
rolled over my cheeks. 


“ The boy knows not who I am, 
nor whence I come, said I, half 
audibly to myself, and yet he avoids 
me like a bugbear. Am I thea 
marked any where’on the fore- 
head, or have IT no’ longer the ap- 
pearance of a mortal, because I feel 
that I can no longer love one ? The 
contempt of this boy pained me 
more sensibly than three years la- 
bour.as a convict, for I had done 
him good, and could accuse him of 
no personal hatred. 


“T seated mvself in a carpen- 
ter’s yard opposite the church ; for 


what reason I know nat ; but I 
x 
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well remember that I arose irrita- 
ted to ‘the highest pitch, as none 
of all my acquaintance, who pass-. 
ed by, not even one, deigned to 
take the least notice of me. With 
reluctance I left my station for an 
inn ; as I was turning the corner 
of a street, I ran full against my 
Johanna. ‘ Mine host of the sun!’ 
exclaimed she, quite loud, and.ad- 
vanced to embrace me ; ‘ you here 
again, dear landlord of the Sun! 
thank God, that you are returned !” 
Famine and extreme wretchedness 
were visible in her dress, an op-' 
probrious malady in her face, her 
whole appearance bespoke the 
most abandoned of creatures to 


which she was sunk... I soon con- i 


ceived what must have happened. 
Several dragoons whom I had met 
led me to. belicve that there were 
soldiers quartered in the tewn. 
Soldier’s trull! cried I, and ina 
fit of laughter, turned my back up- 
on her. It gave me pleasure to 
think that there was a creature in 
the scale of mankind more despi- 
cable than myself. I never loved 
her. 


“My mother was dead; my 
creditors had paid themselves with 
my small house ; I had nobody 
and nothing more to interest me ; 
the whole world fled from me as | 
froma viper; but I had, at last,. 
lost all sense of shame. | Former- 
ly I had avoided the eyes of man- 
kind, because I could not brook 
contempt. At present I obtruded 
myself upon them; and took de- 


— 





light to seare them ; I felt myself |{ 





at my ease~since 1 had nothing 


more to lose, and noting more.to 


--care for ; L stood in no further need 


a 





of any good quality, as no one sup- 
posed me capable of any... 


“ The wide world lay before 
me, I might have, perhaps, passed 
for an honest man in ‘another pro- 
vince, but I had lost the courage 
even to appear as one. Despair 
and shame had, at last, obliged me 
to adept this mode of thinking ; it 
was the last subterfuge that re- 
mained to me, to reconcile myself 
to the want of honour, since I could 
no longer lay claim to any. Had 
my vanity and pride survived my 
degradation, I must have commit- 
ted suicide. 


“What my resolutions ther? 
were, I know’ not properly myself; 
so much I recollected obscurely— 


I determined to deserve my fate ;_ 
the laws, I thought, were a benefit § 
to the world; I resolved therefore 


to infringe them. Formerly, f 
transgressed from necessity and 


levity ; at present, I did it from — 


free choice, and for pleasure. 


«The first thine-I did was to 
continue deer-stealing. Hunting, 
in general, grew upon me to a pas- 
sion ; and, besides, it was also ne- 
cessary. for me to subsist. But 
this was not the only motive that 
actuated me ; it was highly gratifi- 
ing for me, to set the. prince’s edict 
at defiance, and do my sovereign 
every possible injury. I was no 
wise afraid of being apprehended, 
for I had a ball ready for him whe 
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should detect me; and I knew 
well that I did not miss*my'man. I 
killed all the” game that came in 
my way ; what I converted into 
money on the frontiers,“ was:but 
little ; the most I suffered ‘to: rot 4 
I led a very miserable life, inorder 
to defray the expence of powder 
and shot. My devastation in the 
prince’s forests became the subject 
of common talk; but no longer 
did suspicion fall on me. My ap- 
pearance. extinguished it ; 3. _my 
name was forgotten, 


« This sort of life I led for seve- 
val months. One morntiing, as usu- 
al, I traversed the wood, to follow 
the trace of a stag. Two hours I 
had fatigued myself to no purpose ; 
and I then began to give up my 


booty as lost, when J at length dis- } 


covered it within my shot. I was 
on the eve. of putting the piece to 
my shoulder, and of firing, when 


» suddenly the appearance of a hat, 


that lay a few paces from me on 
the ground, affrighted me, 


“ T cast’ my eyes around me on 
every side, and immediately. disco- 
vered the huntsman, Robert, who, 
froin behind the*trunk of an-aged 
oak, levelled at the satne stag ‘for 


‘which I designed my shot.. A 


deadly damp pervaded allmy limbs 
asi saw him. He, of all living, 
was exactly the mortal whom I 
most abhorred, and he was within 
the reach of my ball. In this mo- 
ment it seerned to mé as if the 
Whole world lay in my ‘shot, and 
the hatred of my whole life con- 


| peneanbid itself in the sing’} point 


of the finger with which I was to 
press the murderous wigger: An 
} invincible-dreadful hand -hovered 
over me ; the regulator ofmy fate 
pointed irrecoverably to this black 
minute ; my arm trembled as i 
left my gun the horrid choice ; my 
teeth chattered as if in a feverish 
cold; and the breath, which. had 
confined itself to my Jungs, almost. 
suffocated me. - For a whole mi- 
nute the muzzle. of my gua rex 
mained doubtfully directed between 
the man and the stag—a minute 
and stilia minute—a third! Ree 
venge and conscience contended, 
obstinately and doubtfully, but re« 
venge got the better, and the hunts 


man lay stretched a corpse on the 
earth. 


« My arm dropt with the’ shot. 


| Murderer! stuttered I, slowly — 


The forest was still as a church- 
yard—I heard distinctly that I- had 
said murderer. As I slipped near- 
er, the mandied. Long did I stand 
speechless before the deceased; a 
loud fit of laughter, at length, gave 
me respiration. Will you now hold 
your tongue, myjfriend? said I, and 
stepping boldly up to the body, 
turned the face outwards. The 
eyes stood wide open ; I grew se- 
rious, and became again quite si- 
lent—I began to feef strange. 


“ The judgment of God never 
once occurred to me ; but a judg~ 
ment, I do not well know which, 
a.confused remembrance of the 
halter and sword, and the execu- 








tion of a woman for child murder, 
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whicl¢I had witnessed when a 
schoof-boy. There was something. 


extremely frightful for me in the } 


idea, that my life, from the pre- 


sent moment, was forfeited. The 
other particulars of what I then |} 


felt I cannot now recollect. I wish- 
edimmediately after the perpetra- 
tion of the murder, that the hunts- 
man still lived.’ I did-myseif vio- 
lence to recall in a lively manner 
to my remembrance ali the evil he 
had done me during his life, but 
strange! my memory seemedas. 
if it had died within me ; I could 
Rot retrace a single circumstance: 
of all that, but a quarter of an hour 
before, had driven me mad; I could. 
not at all conceive how Ef could 
have Leen guilty of this murder ! 


( To be Concluded in our, next.) , 


a — see 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE LADIES’ TOILETTE ; 
, ORy . 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF BEAUTY. 


( Continued from page 309) 
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ONE cause which has a much 
more powerful influence over our: 
ideas of beauty, an influence which’ 
I might venture to-cail eternal, is 
national taste. We cannot forbear 
thinking that beautiful which we’ 
have seen admired ever since we 
have been in existence. 
fluence possesses such power, that 
even, the most distinguished artists 





*, ee Neer ‘ 
| who, by continual reflection on the 


| such as he found her ? 
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This in- | 








art théy»praetise, and by long study 
on the different styles, ought to 
have acquired ideas divested of na- 
tional prejudices, still preserve in 
their works a tincture of the taste 
of their countrymen. Of this I 
could produce twenty examples, 
but shall confine myselfto a single 
one. Look at the pictures of Ru- 
bens. All the female figures that 
he painted are of gigantic stature, 
and have excessive embonpotnt. 


Will it be said that he had no in- 


terition of painting beauty, that he 
sought only to represent nature 
Examine,. 
then, his picture representing the 
three rival goddesses, disputing, 
before the shepherd Paris, the ap- « 
ple destined for the most beautiful. 
Certainly, in this. picture, Rubens 
intended to depict beauty ; and yet 


| Minerva, Venus, and Juno, are 


three tall, robust, fat, Flemish. oA 
wenches. This piece by Rubens ~ 


-is at present in the Louvre, at Pa- 


ris. None of our handsome fe- 
males would wish to resemble any 


| | of these three goddesses. 


First impressions likewise con-- 
tributes to give a bias to our judg» 
ments on beauty. Certain forms — 
please us throughout life, because 
they were the first that spoke to — 
our senses. We love them, not. 


from a rational perception of their 
beauty, but because they awaker 
in us the most violent sensations _ 
we ever experienced, those sensa- 
tions which had all the chatm of 
novelty, a charm, the full value of - 
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which we cannot appreciate, tillit 


- . : 
is no longer in our power to feel: 


it. This cause frequently goes to 
such a length, as to make us dis- 
cover irresisuble attractions even 
in the defects, and to create the 
most singular and ridiculous tastes. 
Is it not well known that Descar- 
tes preserved, all his life, an asto- 


nishing predilection forwomen who | 


squinted? And why! Because 


the first woman that made an ime | 


pression on his heart had that de- 
fect ; and that defect, wherever he 
met with it, reminded him of the 


agreeable sensations he had expe-. 


gienced. 


It is, therefore, evident, that it is 
impossible to. say. positively where- 
in beauty consists ;. and this. is.ad- 
mitted by all those who have most 

< iad mers the sub- 


re 


I could quote numerous author- 
‘ities in my favour, but one shall 
suffice. I shall borrowit from a 
writer who might be supposed the 
most violent opponent of the senti- 


ment I amhere defending—I mean_ 


Winkelmann. His words are: 


“A regular discussion of beauty 


requires that something should be , 
said concerning what destroys 
beauty, which is the negative idea 
‘of that quality.” Cicero: says to: 
Cotta, on the subject of the deity, | 
. that it is much easier to determine 
what he is not, than to pronounce 
what constitutes him. Beauty and 
ugliness are, in a certain degree, 
like health and disease ; the latter 


a 


a 
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makes itself felt, not the former. 
‘To strive to give an idea of its es- 
sence, is an enterprize which has: 
often been attempted, but. never. 
executed: if this idea admitted of: 
mathematical demonstration, the- 
opinions of men with regard to 
beauty, would not be so. extremely 
various.” 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES,’ 


INTO THE ORIGIN AND 
DIVERSITIES OF COSTUME. 


Srr, 

YOU have, without doubt, 
sufficiently employed yourself up- 
on the subject of which I am about 
to treat, to know that fashion is not 
a creature of modern tintes ; but 
that gowns, caps, hats, and petti- 
coats, have their pedigree and il- 
lustrious descent, as well as other 
things. I Mr. Editor, am an an- 
tiquarian, and have endeavoured to 
amuse the “dryness‘of my studies, 
by occasionally-converting them to 
the purposes and amusements of 
the fair sex; and having in my 
reading discovered the origi and © 
inventions -of certain dresses, may 
of which are new worn, some ob- ° 
solete, and others newly revived, I 


p have “undertaken to form my dis- 


cove: ies intoa letter, and through 
{| the medium of your miscellany, to 
offer them at the shrine of the fair 
Sex. 


We are informed by. several an- 
tiquaries, that in the time of Ann, 


Richard the Second’s queen, he 
x3. 
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women of quality first wore traips ; 
the same queen introduced side- 
saddies.” 


It is recorded in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, “ that Anne 
Boleyne wore yellow mourning for 
Catharine of Arragon,” 


The reign of Mary is supposed 
to be the ara ef ruffs and farthin- 
gales, as they were first brought 
hither from Spain. Howell tells 
us in his letters, “ that the Spanish 
word for a farthingale, literally 
translated, signifies cover-infant, 
as if it was intended to conceal 
pregnancy ; itis perhaps of more 
honourable extraction, and might 


signify cover-infania, A blooming. 


virgin in that age, seems to have 
been more solicitous to hide her 
skin, than a shrivelled old woman 
is at present; the very neck was 
generally concealed; the arms 
were covered quite to the wrists ; 
the petticoats were worn leng, and 


the head gear, orcoifure, close ; to . 


which was sometimes fastened a 
light veil, which fell down behind 


as if intended ocasotially to con-. 


ceal even the face.” 


REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 


Edward Vere, the seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford, was the first who 
introduced embroidered gloves and 
and perfumes into England, which 
he brought from Italy. He pre- 
sented the queen with a pair of 


perfumed gloves, and her por- | 


trait was painted with them upon 
her hands. 








| 





As the queen Teft no less than 
three thousand different habits in 
her wardrobe when she died, and 
was possessed of the dresses of all 
countries, it is somehow strange 
that there is such a uniformity of 
dress in her portraits, and that she 
should take a pleasare if being 
loaded with ornaments. oh 


* At this time the stays and bodies 
were worn long-waisted: Lady 
Hunscdon, the foremost of the ladies © 
in: the procession to Hunsdon- 
house, appears with’a much longer 
waist than those that follow her. 
She might probably have’ been a 
leader of the fashion, as well as of 
the procession. 


JAMES I. 


Wilson informs us that the 
Countess of Essex, after her di- 
vorce, appeared at Court ‘ in the * 
habit of a virgin, with her hair 
pendant, and almost to her feet.’ 
The Princess Elizabeth, with much 
more propriety, wore her’s in the 
same manner, when she went to be 
married to the Prince Palatine. 


The head of the Countess seems 
to be oppressed with ornaments, 
and.she appears to have exposed 
more of the bosom than was seen 
in-any former period. 


The ladies began to indulge a 
strong passion for foreign laces m 
the reign of James, which rather 
increased than abated in succeed-’ 


ing generations. 





The ruff and farthingale all con- 
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dinued to be worn. Yellow Starch 
for ruffs, first“invented’ by the 


French, and adapted to the sallow — 
| Vandyke. 


complexion of that people, was in- 
troduced by Mrs, Turner, a physi- 
cian’s widow, who had a principal 


-hand in poisoning Sir ‘Thomas 


Overbury.. This vain and infamous 
woman, who went to be hanged in 
a ruff of that colour, helped to sup- 
port the fashion so long as she 
was able ; it began to decline up- 
on her execution, 


The ladies, like those of Spain, 
were banished from court during 
the reign of James, which was 
perhaps a reason why dress under- 


went very little alteration during | 


that period. 


It may not be impertinent to te- 
mark, that the lady of Sir Robert 
Cary, afterwards Earl of Mon- 
mouth, was mistress of the sweet 
(or perfumed) coffers to Ann of 
Denmark ; an office which answer- 
ed to that of mistress of the robes 
at present. 


CHARLES I. ; 


Ladies wore their hair low-on 
the forehead, and parted in small 
ringlets. Many wore it curled like 
a peruke, and some braided. and 
rounded in a knot at the top of the 
crown: they frequently wore 
strings of pearls in their hair ; ear- 
rings, necklaces, bracelets, and 


other jewels, were also much 
worn. 


"Laced handkerchiefs resembling 
the large falling band worn by the 


men were in fashion among the 
ladies ; this article of dfess has 
been lately revived, and called a 


Cowley, in his discourse “ On 
_ Greatness,” censures some enor- 
mities in the dress of his time, in 
the following terms :-—“Is any 
thing more common than to see ‘ 
our ladiesof quality wear such high 
shoes as they cannot walk in with- 
out one to lead them ? anda gown 
as long again as their body, sothat 
they cannot stir to the next room 
without a page or two to hold it 


up.” 


CHARLES Ii. 


The citizens’. wives in his reign 
seem to have had their domestic 
sumptuary laws, and to have adopt- 
ed the frugal maxims of their hus- 
bands ; there appears from Hol- 
lar’s habits, to have been a much 
greater disparity in point of dress 
betwixt them and the ladies of 
quality, than betwixt the former 
and the wives of our present yco- 
manry. 


— <a 


WHAT IS LIFE BUT A ROMANCE ? 


Life’s but a walking shadow: a poor ° 
player 
That frets and struts his hour upon a 


stage, 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 


Signifying nothing.”............ Shakespeare. 
Wuens is the man, (I speak of 








him who from birth and education, 
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mixes with society) who has not 
met with some of those extracréli- 
nary events, which nobody believes 
if found in a book, but which are 
given full credit to, when related 
by the hero himself ?—Travel-in 
a diligence or stage-coach : at first 
you jock about you, and say no- 
thing; soon afterwards you get a 
little acquainted with your fellow 
travellers ; and at length, after 
miutual. observations and discove- 
ries, in order to amuse one ano- 
ther, you teli, by turns, ali the 
wonderful accidents that have hap- 
pened to you through life. 


This gentleman escaped being 
killed, by a most miraculous inter- 
The one 
opposite him has been shipwreck- 
ed at least half a dozen times ; ta- 
‘ken by corsairs, and carried to Tu- 
nis asa slave ; from whence, after 
employing a thousand ingenious 
devices, he succeeded in regaining 
his freedom. His neighbour on 


great modesty that, when he was 
upon his travels, having to cross a 
desert, his horse and himself lived 


eight days with out cating or drink- 
ing. * 


A lady then gives a circumstan- 
tial account of falling into a ‘fish- 
pond when she wasa child; that 
she had sunk twice, and was going 
cown the third time, when she was 
rescued fronya@ watery grave by a 
large Newfoundland dog of her fa- 
ther’s, who leaped: into the pond, 
and brovght her out in safety. A 


the right hand, informs yeu with | 


militaly geutlemap » seated next 
her, Sad opportunity of the 
discourse turning on highwayme’n, 
to express his contempt of them ; 
and assures the Company, that he 
was once attacked on stich a road 


i bya bahditti ; that he alone resist- 


ed the whole body, killed four with 
his Own hand, and put the rest to 
flicht. 


The-conversation at length turns 
upon the fair sex; anda dashing _ 
blade, of about two and twenty, as- 
serts that, God forgive him, he 
has deceived ten women ata time, 
that the only one he ever really 
loved, was seduced by his rival ; 
and that «at last he had married 
one, who had fully reven¢ed her 
sex by her ill qualities, which had 


obliged him to live separate frera 
her... 


Doubtless the reader has some 


| times passed his evening at one of 


those houses where there is not 
the amusement of cards, but where 
the mistress, who has for some. 
time been fost meridiem, supported 
by “large cushions, with her foot 
negligently placed on a damask 
stool, is surrounded by old courtiers, 
roined speculators, antiquated cO- 
quettes, and others of both sexes, 
who know not how to drag onthe | 
burden of their existence. —If SOs. 

when politics, the news of the day, 
and slander have had their turn, 
and are exhausted, he has probably. - 

heard the amiable mistress, to en-. .. 
tertain her guests, go into a histo- .. 

ry of her early adventures, paint 








emphatically the domination ofher 
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passions ; and consolewherself for | 


the present by the remembrance 
of the past; boast of the heroic 
deeds’ of those. knights who were 
proud to wear her chains. Twen- 
ty of them were killed in duels ; 
an officer of the dragoons set fire 
to a convent to procure her diber- 
ty, and carry her off to q foreign 
country ; a burgomaster, in despair 
at her indifference, pyt an end to 
his life by poison ; the Emperor 
of Russia was deeply smitten with 
her—his ministers were no less 
struck with her beauty : a bashaw 
with three tails offered her all the 
gold and diamonds of the eastern 
world—she rejected every thing 
with noble disinterestedness. W hat 
attacks were not made on her vir- 
tue! An artist, a young Italian 
painter, became enamoured of her 
charms; the pencil of Apelles 
prevails over the treasures of Croe- 
sus. But time flies, the days of 


pleasure pass rapidly away, the 


rose loses its fragrance, and the 
painter, forsakes his new Sophro- 
hima, in order to. go and copy the 
ruins of ancient Greece. 


The unfortunate damsel after-. 
wards marries a rich financier, who. 


dies in a state of insolveney; and 


the poor widow is at length redu-.. 


ced to talk of her,former splendor 
in the midst of a circle of grey- 
beards; who in reply relate the 
battles they have fought, the sieges 
they have undertaken, the assaults 
they have sustained, the embassies 
which have been intrusted to them, 
the money they haye squandered, 


bles falsehood ; it is called a Nov EL 








and the success they still meet 
with, (alluding to the fair sex) 
notwithstanding their grey hairs. 


A person present, whose errand 
there, is to make observations, lis- 
tens attentively, collects ail these 
circumstances, arranges the mate 
rials, and gives tothe public, dis- 
guised as fabulous, the history of 
these fridiculous personagep.— 
The vices, the faults, the virtues, 
the crimes, and the noble actions, 
allis huddled together : it resem- 


or ROMANCE, and yet every part is 
founded on reality. 


a am 


For the Lady’s Miscellany. 


MR. EDITOR, 


Iam an old Bachelor, who 
now in my fifty-fifth year have just 
discovered the folly of celibacy. I 
am descending into the vale of 
years, and am ‘about encountering 
all the infirmities of senility, with- 
out having any kindred soul to re- 
ciprocate my feelings, to partici- 
pate my felicity, or sympathise 
with me in disaster. My height 
is about five feet eleven inches, to 
which some of my relations have 
insisted I should*add the tenth of 
another inch, but as certainty is 
not attained, I. shall not asseverate 
with positivity as to this fractional 
part. Moreover, sir, 1 possess ve- 
ry commendabie rotundity ; inso- 
much that my taylor (Mr. Breech) 
though he has very iong ‘arms, in 
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measuring me for a vest, never 
pretends to embrace me, but al- 
ways makes his measure fast to 
a button, and walks around my 
I always wear my hair 


I cannot inform you of its station- 

ary Jength, though it may average. 
at three quarters ofa yard. Once 

when I was in the country, I bound 

my hair with waite tafe, but in 

town I have invariably made use of 
excellent black ribband, which 4 
at present purchase from an apo- 

thecary in my neighbourhood, who | 
happening to pass an auction, 
bought a small box, and has since 
retailed it out among his particular 
friends. Te conceal nothing from 
the female warld,I will candidly ac- 
knowledge that I have a hair mole 
on my left shoulder, which was 
told me about thirty years ago bya 
faithful old negro servant. I sus- 
taina most creditable character in 
the community, am praised for 
many acts of public spirited achieve- 
ment, but am, notwithstanding, 
most intolerably teazed for being 
an old Bachelor. This, however, 
is not entirely my fault, for I once 
courted a widow for several years, 
and then offered myself, but was 
rejected, te my utter astonishment, 
and when the lady was asked why 
she refused me, she had nothing 


to answer but bedautse I wore black } 


knee-bucklee. Now, Sir, perhaps 
some of your fair readers .may be 
willing ‘to unite themselves to a 
snan of my description—if they are, 
let them make their willingness 


tie 
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a 








knowa, and ifthey are not, let them 


| 


cial, political, and moral obligation. 





and not, Taugh at an 
unfortunate “End v. valetudinary old 
Bachelor. ‘Perhaps, Mr. Editor, 
hereafter I may furnish you with 
some part of my biography. 

_ .° JEREMY SOLvs. 
New-York, March 15—1808. 
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ae the f merald. 


Thy school, O misery ! 


_ And our only lesson is to learn to suffer. 


Tue whole creation is a myste- 
ry ; not less sois man. ‘The or- ’ 
ganick actions of life are constant- 
ly fluctuating. The balance alter- . 


‘mately trembles, and is poised. 


We pass from health to disease, 


from fear to hope, from joy to 


sorrow, from smiles to misery, till 
at length the pendulum stops, and 
we sink forgotten in the tomb. 


“ Omnia luctando vincunt, HN 
vicissim, ! 
‘* At fedet omnipotens, .nutanti immotue 


Olym, po.” 


Man is naturally beneficent, 
while in the enjoyment of his vital 
functions, the blood flows: freely 
from the centre to the surface, his 


fibres vibrate in equal unison to 


the influence of heat, that great 
agent of sensation, sentiment, and 
thought, his heart yields to the 


| soft impressions of beauty, sensi- 


bility is aroused in the display of 
“the munificence of nature, and he 
feels himself a portion of that vast 
chain to which he is bound by so- 
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“This state of. haghiness is but 
transitory. ‘The physical evils to 
which, with the rest of beings, we 
are subjected, haunt us in every de- 
sire. ~ Our first and out fast in- 
structor is gtief. We come crying || 
into this world ;’ we leave-it with a 
‘groan. We cease, however, to 
feel pain, in preportion as we are 
necessitated to bear it ;.so strange, 
says Shakespeare, is the art of our 
necessities. 


is nota misfortune ; it is only so 


in. relation to its effects on indi-' 


viduals, as regards their taste, cha- 


acter, and education. Manis the 


creature of habit ; his wants, for 
the most part, are artificial and 
superfluous, but by use they grow 
into second nature, and their sup- 
ply becomes essential to his ideal 
happiness. Hence misery, whose 
origin is to be traced up to simple, 


‘ physical pain, is multiplied into a 


vast species of mental wretched- 
ness. Enter polished society, see 


there how poverty is regarded. It | 


is acrime, not a misfortune; an 
object of curiosity, not a subject of 
charity. The apparel proclaims 
the. man ; his vices disappear, his 


aniquities vanish, when touched 


‘with the magic wand of wealth. 
How bear such misery? Retire 


and live frugally, seek peace in 


simplicity,. and. truth in Deity: 
Recollect, poverty not unfrequent- 
dy exalts the merit that it covers ; 
that riches do not constitute virtue ; 
that honour, bright honour, is the 
good man's shield. Remember 
nature is true to herself. 


Poverty, for exam-’ 
~ ple, is not in itself to be dreaded, 


| 


| 








“ Pigmies are pigmies still, tho” perched 
on Alps, 
** And pyramids are perenne in vales* 


The-pusillanimous Roman Empes 
ror could crouch’ and sink to the 
very privy of his palace at the 
threatening of his dissolution ; but 


' the intrepid soul of Socrates, in the 


cell of his dungeon, surrounded by 


his few surviving friends, could 


smile complacent on the base in- 
gratitude of his countrymen, and 
drink to its dregs the chalice of his 


misery. 


- Does misfortune consist,in pri- 
vation? Gne man is ambitious of 
power, another of riches, another 
of office. —The effect is the. same, 
equal poverty in all. Absolute po- 
verty can exist only in a state of 
starvation ; a situation which can 
scarcely be said to exist ina civili- . 
zed society. Sudden contrast of 
situation, is what constitutes real 
misfortue, whether mental or cor- 
poreal. To the lowly born and 
bred, a depression of circumstan- 
ces is easily supported.. But when 
we are suddenly precipitated from 
an-elevated station, to which we 


} have been justly. raised,.to associ- 


| 


ate in such circumstances, content 
with bare subsistence, is the result 
ofa firmness and decision of cha- 


_ractey, which ennobles the posses- 


sor, and #ppals the world, whose 
compassion, alas! is seldom be- 
stowed unaccompanied with the 
selfishness of pride, and the hau- 
teur of superiority. The: Deity 
has therefore wisely ordained that 
physical evil should instruct us 
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the moral, and like the saviour of 
matkind, secure ‘in the intrepid 
virtue of integrity, disarm malice 


of its sting, envy ofits grasp, anid 
povercy of its seeming wretched- . 


ness ; remembering that blessed 


are the poor, fer they walt were 


peace. 


OF GARRICK. __ 


HoGartnu, the intimate friend 
of Fielding, was inconsolable. for 
not having been able, during the 
life of the latter, to persuade. him 
to sit for his portrait. One morn- 
ing as the puinter, alone in his 
chamber, was at work on the drape- 
» he 
heard a voice coming frem the 





drawing-room door, like that of the 
deceased F ielding ; who, ina hel- ||. 
- low voice, called, “ Hogatth, come || 


and paint me.” The artist, who 
was no great believer in ghosts, 
reflected for a moment, laughed, 


and continued his work ; but pre-., 


sently after, the same. voice was 
heard repeating the same words. 


‘He hastily rose, opened the draw- 


ing-room door, and started back 


-terrified, thinking he absolutely | 
saw Fielding, who said, “ Fearno-. 


thing, but make haste and take 
niy likeness, for I cannot stay here 
above a quarter of an hour.” Ho- 
garth had the courage to outline 
the figure ; and so much to the 


satisfaction of the phantom, that it: 


said, “ Vastly well, 


Hogarth. ; 


how to be happy, by ‘teaching ‘us 
how to suffer. Let us improve. 
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beware thou dost not look back, i 


» Seakereding to his Shemibet: the 


painter, though much affected, 


could not, on consideration, leng 
support this adventure, supernatu- 
ral. He rang the bell, and inter- 


Togated the servants concerning _ 


‘who had been admitted ; but could 
‘not trace the feast circumstance to. 


‘|| found suspicion. . Thinking, if hé 


explained himself teo far, the fear 
of ghosts might seize his servants, 
he sent them away, and left it to 
time to bring this affair to light ; . 


‘but the more he looked onthe por- 


trait of his friend, the greater he 
thought the likeness—he did net 
finish it, not daring to reply too 
much on his own judgment ; but 
‘placed it amongst his new works, 
so that his visitors might see it; 
‘most of whom had known Field- 
ing. How great was his surprise, 
when he saw the general and in-— 
stant sensation it produced! But 

‘Hogarth was not satisfied with the 
strange manner in which it was ob- 
tained ; and one day having requi- 
red_profound:secrecy,. he ventured 
to consult his friend Garrick on - 
this affair—W hat was.his new as~ 
tonishment, when thisecelebrated 
actor told him,.that. having, like .. 


him, Jong regretted the want. of a 
portraitof Fielding, he had,through - 


the means of.a servant, got into - 
his drawing-room, and-by.chang-- 
his mimicry, been able to deceive -° 
his friend, 
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Hogarth. was now convinced of 
the obligation he-owed Garrick, 
whose prodigious memory could 
thus imitate a man who. had been 
dead et years. 


Oe ARIETY. 


‘THE effect of music on the bo- 
dy, as well as mind, was verified, 
during a late general mourning. A: 
tailor having a great number of 
black suits, which were to be finr 
ished in a. short space of.Gme-— 
among his workmen, there was a 
fellow who .was always. singing 
Ruite Brirrannpa; and the rest 
of the journeymen joined in the 
chorus. The tailor made his ab- 
servations, and found that the slow 
time of the tune retarded the 
work ; im consequence, he enga- 
ged a blind. fiddler, ;and placing 


him near the workshop, made him: | 


play the lively tune of Aancy Daw- 
son. This had the proper effect— 
the tailors’-elbows moved obedient. 
,¢o the melody, and the eléthes were: 
sent- home within the epeeriogs 
period... : 
Mr. r. Sheridan was sayirie, 
that if he got into parliament, ‘he 
would not stand upon principles 
as his fathershad, to the ruin of hig 


fortunes ;. but would stick a bill on’ 


his forehead, with this inscription 


of you,” said- Mr. Sheridan, “ but 
you may as well be-explicit at once, 
Tom, and -say, Tobe lety uifur- 
nished.” 3 sand ‘ ° ‘ . 
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“ ] cannot endure; said Ma- 


dame de Sevigne, to. hear people 


say——I am_ too old to amend; E 
could rather bear this language 


ie from a young person. . Youth is so 
H 


amiable that it must be adored, 
were the qualities of the mind as 
perfect as the ‘graces of the body. 
But when we are no longer young, 
we ought to endeavour to cultivate 
and improve our intellectual facul- 
ties, that we may regain in usefal 


‘qualifications what we have lost 


with respect to those which. are 
“agreeable? © 


The authority of fashion is so 


‘singularly absolute, that it forces 


us to’be ridiculous under pain of 
appearing so. 
Vice seems to be the history of”. 


man, and virtue only his romance. 





Teo much preciseness and so- 
lemnity in. pronouncing what one 
says in common conversation, as 
ifhe were preaching, is generally 
taken for an indicaticn of self-con- 
ceit. 


Make your company a rarity, 
and people will value it. Mende- 
spise way they can easily have. 





Nothing ‘is ‘more unmannerly 


than to reflect on any’man’s pro~ 


fession, sect, or natural infirmity. 
He who stirsup against himself 


another’s self-love, provokes the 
—“ To be let” “That's very well’ |} stron 


gest passion in human nature. 





There is hardly and bodily ble- 


mish; which a winning behaviour 
" will net conceal, or make tolera-' 
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ble; and theve is no external grace 
which ill-nature or affectation will 
not deform. 


—_———e 


Benevolence is the. light and. 









joy ofa good mind: “ it is bettet”  Merring shevaeneed, sain, 


to. give than to receive.” 


———— 


Despise not the meanest of man- 


kind : a wasp may sting a giant. 


A modest man feels his ‘omnis su- 
| Then laugh'd-—then witha aS? sigh, “te 


periority ; a proud snan makes 
others feel it. 





Use to-day ; to-morrow may 


never come-* | 


When mia are in a humour 


to be eaptious, moral writings, in | 


the gross, are liable to their cen- 
sure. The most formidable of all 
dreads to writers, who. Test not con- 
tented with the testimony of a clear 
conscience, is a daboured, shivering 
kind of charitable praise, intended 
to communicate a sort of mental 
ague to the soaring mind. | 


| 


SONG. 
BANISH SORROW. 


To be truly blest, believe me, 
Seize the happy hour of youth ; 
Time in promise will ‘deceive thee, 
Present pleasures speak the truth. 


Time's the harbinger of sorrow :. 
Care’s the daughter of delay : 

Never trust the wretch to-morrow, 
But be we? bes to-day. 


? 


Ona painful in interview with a mad° 


Girl. } 


As yesterday I ‘wayward stray’d, 


raw 


A» if with:horror and d 


Spaces oko ils ceatintatoiae 


At languished with a in tear, 
On vacancy her eye she threw, &, 


"And staring —started Rack with ae 


4 


Thus shea wither'd: rose’ address’ d— 


j 
™ Thoughtless I 
How could you 
oT atest 88 


| you ta die— 
» this _ burning 


Now with a selackinggh Jook she said, 
“* My Thomas will come home to day, 
His bird so sung above myhead, 
And Thomas. would’nt a bird betray.” 


At this she, shuddering, uttered loud, 
* Ahno! he’s’ Madeye near shall 
meet : 
But yes, he smiles in yonder cloud ! 
bike wait, P'A bring his wining sheet.” 


With that she ran—thenanade a stop, 
And stoop’d as.if oppress’d to breathe » 
I thot? her fainting —’T was to crop 
Some daises wild, | to make a wreath. 


| And as she twisted them around; '° 


She-sung so soft, woven, % 


| I thrill'd at every melting:sound, - 


ae felt affection blend with pity. - 
PER hich Pastime. 


Tips $y Cee RKB 


"THe splendid eloquence ‘of Mr. 
Burke, has often been the theme- 
of praise, and his great ‘merit ‘as a 
writer and orator not ‘only eulogi- 
zed by his friends, but his enemies. 





tn Ionesome, contemplative mood, _ 
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freedom. of the aa siticugh 
his political adversary, yet disdain- | 

ing to detract-frem merit through 
the malevolence of party motive, 


with the’ pencit ‘of truth ‘sketches. 
his character ini the following sfil- 
mated manner. 


“ He is a writer of the most } 


splendid and unequal powers ; the 
fascination and magic of his elo- 


quence cannot be withstood. His |} 


j 


| 


imperial fancy. has laid: all nature | 
under fri “and has collected 
riches frorh every scene of creation, 
and every walk of art. His ima- 
ges are so-select, so rich with co- 
lours dipt in heaven, that: whoever 
can read his svorks without rap- 
ture, may have merit as a reason- 
er, but must resign all pretensions 


to, taste on 


eeceteee 


For the Lady e Mi scellany. 
A 


& of the Thimble, who 
lately ai into Salisbury, 
{Conn.) madé “his addresses to a 


fair nymph; and handed to the 
clergyman of the Parish, for pub- 
lication. on Sunday, as is customia- 
ry inthe place, the follewing mor- 
ceau elegante. sg 

“J. M’ es, of Salisbury, sah Ss. 
E——, of Danbury, design to coalesce 
im espousal congruunce.” 





For this, Snifis saidto have pon- | 


dered over the vocabulary of the 
language many hours ; but being 
disappointed in not having his cab- | 
sages production read, by the par- 
son's substituting a notice in the 
usual form, he is sajd to have cliptt 


| 


i 


, 





him in his intended Fee. - 





} a Charity Sermon, preached by the 


| of the Hon. John Tritnbult. 


| ing zllness, 

































The Treasurer of ‘the Society 
for the rélief of poor Widows, &. 
acknowledges the receipt of six hun- 
@red-and- two dollars, ¢pllected at - 


rev. Dr. ‘Miller, at the. Presbyte- 
rian church in. Wall-street. Also, 
enclosed to the rev. Dr. Miller, 
and to be added to the above sum, 
one hundred dollars, from a lady 
belonging’ te that church, who was 
not able to be present when the 
collection, was Tmade on ied 
evening. . 

REMARKABLE. FECUNDITY. 

On the first inst. Mrs. Inish, wife 
of David Irish,of Westfieldy Wash- 
jagton County, was delivered of 
Jive natural living children. 


y ” 





Mr, Fickle came too laté for this 
week's papér. We shall attend to him 
‘in our néxt number. . 


= 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, by the rev. Mr. 
Lyle, Mr. Wm. G. Miller, j jun..to Miss 
Eliza Minugh, both of this city. 
On Monday evening, by the rev. 
Mr. Henderson, Mr. Seth Babbit, 
to Miss Margaret Teller, both of 
this city. 
At Hartford, by the rev. Dr. 


Strong, Mr, Eihu White, merchant, 
to Miss Sarah Trumbull, daughter 
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DIED, _ Suddenly, at the seat of G. 
R. Livingston, esq. at Kedhook, Mr. 
John Kane, sen. of this city. 

On Tuesday morning, Mrs. Ann 
Cooper, wife of Mr. Francis Cooper, a 
member of the New-York Assembly. —. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. John C. 
Shuft. 

On Sunday mornin, of a tinger- . 
Mrs. ££. Carhenter, 
wife of Mr. Tiemas Carfirnter. 
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FABLE: _ 


THE METAMORPHOSED MOLE. 
LAMB. 









7 Me beneath she Spend be hurl’, 
"T Is granted that no charms seen, |} Nor view the vites of the world. 
More pleasing than a modest mein". Jove heard tao soon the rash petition, _ 
Yet nothing meets with moré disgraces, || And plac’d me in this low condition-—__ 
Than awkard airs and blushing faces, |} Yer only chang’d ‘my outward frame, 
This maxim asa medium hold, -- || My disposition’s still the same, 








Be not too backward nor too bold... "Shrunk to this mean and narrow bound 
And dooim'd to grovel in the ground ; 
A vagrant Suid, to. shun, one sy, My heart retains no wish to shine, 
The sun’s intolerable ray, i BatJoaths thebuman face divi ne. 
Entered a cave. From out her hole, ~ 


Suth is my fate, to me "tis given 








Dusty andsadappeareda Mole. § —|i_ ra hate the cheering orb of heaven. 
Each stares with wild astonished Jook, I Pomonia ripes her fruitin vain, 
eK ss ~H] Bacchus with rosy hand a ag 

ae er has been my chance _ find, | Pours forth the tide of ‘Purple juice, 
A friend so fashioned to my minds“ I! ang Flora decks thie fields with Rowers, 
No longer breathe this stifled air, Still nothing soothes my. pensive hours + 
With ~~ ae a Feperts Not I however make my moan, 
Come and enjoy the solar ray, In sad despondenc alone. . 
And bring your virtues into day ; <d Thousands, who me ‘were known to in- 
The dewy lawn, the flowery field, bert 
New raptures to your heart shall yield. Have sense . os 
But why so slow ? what fate severe = eit dir tof er, 
Has fixed such worth and beaut ae 2 

oc oe wage ae y They mostly are deserving praise, 


“Who court the world and know its ways, 


My humble sae the Mol ep, “What's wit unl ta fostering isete 2 - 
Foc ean saya of eae: a diantond in thé watery waste...” 

er human nature once I knew, 
I saw, I blush'd, and 1 withdrew. aps ste ap a 
A female’s faultless form Ibore, ~ K Shasta Aisin ks weil 
That belles might envy, beats adore. wa ey ae io 
But ever fearful to offend, See ee ee eee 

£ sheghtcwo Sinrniettiat citsicoca lag And whee taheid tieharddic wile 
Yet scandal titter’d aeante the rings | Of beauty destitute of grace ! jeg t 9 
Leaemeterveein, | | Veena tem 
To shun contempt I sought the shade. Ws inher inele ve ote pes ibs 
Ah ! where can innocence. appear { dic le om, 
Secure! for malice found me here. beg emg . sats 
Patience expired, with rage enflam’d, Ahe 








i rose and impiously exclaim’d : 

















